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The New Critic of the Chronicle, 


Ir is now three months, or thereabouts, since the Morning 
Chronicle has been blessed with its new musical critic. The 
effects are beginning to be apparent, and every day will bring 
them into stronger colors—every notice of musical doings 
will sink the paper deeper in the mire. Ere long the Morn- 
ing Chronicle must adopt the “ cap and bells” as heraldic 
bearings—and, to show consistency, have it painted over the 
office-entry in the Strand. Wary and careful at first, the new 
musical critic feared to endanger his position by indulging in 
that peculiar tone of writing which swamped him in the 
Morning Post, killed the Maestro, and the Great Gun, and, at 
the present time, is undermining the respectability of the 
Britannia, and the Illustrated London News. Accordingly, 
as in the Great Gun of yore, he commenced with a splutter in 
bad English, about liberality, unprejudiced criticism, native 
talent, and so forth. Thus, his maiden essays in the Chronicle, 
having nothing but their insignificance to distinguish them, 

without notice. By little and little, however, our 
critic laid aside his adopted tone of suave morality. By de- 
grees, Her Majesty’s Theatre, about which all was couleur 
de rose at. the commencement, began to be rated—then 
satirised—then abused downright. Native professors, who 
were at first gently patted on the head, {i process of time 
were ridiculed as pedantic boobies. Native-built organs 
were condemned outright as possessing ‘‘ no homogeneity” — 
and this without having been heard. It is a positive fact, 
that neither Dr. Gauntlett, nor Mr. Gruneison, were present 
at the trials of Messrs. Gray and Davison’s Trinidad organ— 
and, moreover, that they never heard it at all—notwithstand- 
ing which, it was condemned as an inefficient instrument 
by the Morning Chronicle ; and it is the opinion of an emi- 
nent legal authority, that an action might safely be brought 
against that paper by the manufacturers. The first occa- 
sion, however, on which the true Jenkins was apparent 
in the Chronicle columns, was in the criticism of Don 
Quixote. Such a manifestation of special incompetency 
was never before put forth by a morning paper. We 
do not exaggerate, when we say, that. it was a topic of 
discussion in the musical profession for’ weeks afterwards. 
Unanimous disgust was accompanied by unanimous astonish- 
ment, that a respectable newspaper should have allowed 
such a farrago of nonsense to appear in its columns. The 
exposure of the critic’s ignorance in the ‘‘ Musical World,” 
placed him, so to speak, “in a fix.” He must support his 
opinion by farther argument, or be overwhelmed in the general 
contempt of artists. Unable to give reasons for the faith that 
was not in him (not in him, we say, because the article was 
entirely instigated by the supposition, that the composer of Don 
Quixote was an intimate friend of the editor of this periodical), 








our critic is compelled to solicit the aid of a gentleman not en- 
gaged on the paper, (Dr Gauntlett),—who undertakes to get 
him out of the scrape, and straightway indites another notice 
of Don Quixote. But this second article, notwithstanding its 
consistent virulence and malice, by contradicting three-fourths 
of the statements of the first, left the poor Chronicle in a worse 
condition than before. The second article was rédd in our 
hearing, before a number of professors and amateurs, and re- 
ceived with shouts of derision. , 

But let us place the bare facts before the proprietors of the 
Morning Chronicle, and let them judge of the position they 
are likely to oecupy by retaining the services of such a 
as this critic. First, there is an opera produced at an E; 
theatre, composed by an English musician. To go no farther, 
such an attempt, for the sake of our country’s progress in the 
arts, should be received with encouragement, unless desperately 
bad; and if desperately bad, should be consigned gently to . 
oblivion. At least, such is our impression of the bounden 
duty of a great journal of public opinion, which should never 
either violently oppose or violently flatter the notions of its 
readers. In politics, party amimosities, unhappily, are inevita- 
ble: but in matters of art, surely there should be only one 
feeling to foster genius, and assist progress. But the English 
opera alluded to, instead of being desperately bad, was pro- 
nounced a great work by the highest professional authorities, 
the most enlightened amateurs, and the principal organs of the . 
press. The Morning Chronicle stood alone in condemning itas 
worthless—and the motives of this condemnation were private 
and personal. We speak advisedly—since, to our knowledge, 
the critic of the Chronicle declared to several persons, that if 
the Musical World had not spoken of his (the critic’s) igno- 
rance of keys, ‘ he should not have noticed the —— thi 
again.” And so, because one journal rates another for incom- 
petent criticism, the-journal rated abuses the work of an in- 
nocent third party (who has nothing to do with either), 
injures him in his professional avocations, unsays whatever 
little he may have said’ previously in his praise, eats his own 
words, and disgraces the journal he has the henour to repre. 
sent—the sole reason lying in the supposition that the inno- 
cent third party is a friend of the editor of the offending jour- 
nal. Here, according to a high legal authority, another action 
for damages lies against the Morning Chronicle. Malice 
prepense can be proved by witnesses. The author of 
Don Quixote ears his bread, and supports his family, 
by teaching harmony and composition. His teaching has 
been found advantageous, and his acquaintance with the 
art he discloses to his pupils has long been acknowledged 
unrivalled—and yet he is to be told by an anonymous writer, 
confessedly ignorant altogether of the subject, that he knows 
nothing of the principles of composition. Had this libel 
appeared in an obscure print we should have passed it over as 
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Teast. hurtful when left alone—but in a journal of enormous 
influence and immense circulation, like the Morning Chronicle, 
such an unprincipled attempt to injure an unoffending 
artist is in the highest degree infamous and disgraceful. ‘The 


- Morning Chronicle critic had a perfect right to venture his 


opinion, that the composer of Don Quixote was deficient in 
genius, fancy, imagination, or what not—but he had no right 
wantonly to accuse him of ignorance of matters in which he 
has long been recognised thoroughly accomplished—more 
especially since of these matters, the critic himself has not 
the effrontery to pretend he knows one jot. 

Second—the Trinidad Organ business, (equally actionable, ) 
is an instance of flagrant want of principle quite as bad as the 
other; but less noxious, since rich and thriving manufacturers 
are not so easy to be injured as poor and struggling artists, 
A large organ is built for a foreign city—the manufacturers 
issue cards of invitation to certain persons to hear its capa- 
bilities essayed by competent performers. Press-cards are 
transmitted to the Morning Chronicle office. The professed 
musical critic of that paper, whose duty it is to attend and 
deliver his opinion, does not go. He has, however, a friend, 
who, in some sort is a rival to the manufacturers of the organ 
in question. This friend does not go to hear the instrument 
essayed, but is suffered by the professed critic (who ought to 
have gone) to write an article against the organ, in which it is 
condemned asa defective instrument. Thus the respectability 
of the Morning Chronicle is placed in jeopardy by its own 
servant, who sacrifices its interests to the rivalry of one organ 
manufacturer against another. These are plain statements, 
and plain truths. The critic of the Chronicle was not at the 
organ trial, and yet the organ was condemned in the Chronicle ! 
We are but humble representatives of public opinion, and it is 
not likely that the great journal which suffers by such unworthy 
jobbing, will consider us sufficiently important to be noticed ; 
but our words not the less go forth to the world, and declare 
loudly enough, the critic’s dereliction and the paper’s disgrace. 
These facts are nothing, however, to what we can, (and per- 
hups may) disclose. The composer of Don Quixote is not 
the only innocent third party who is to suffer, because, as 
independent journalists, we find it our duty to unmask im- 
posture, abash effrontery, and hold obtrusive ignorance up to 
contempt. 


(To be continued.) 





Hon Quixote. 
(From the Morning Post. ) 


The lengthened notices we have already given of this fine 
opera, preclude the necessity of entering further into detail in 
respect to its character and merits. We are pleased, however, 
that a closer acquaintance strengthens rather than weakens the 
favourable opinion we pronounced on the occasion of its first 
public representation. The great charm of Don Quixote lies 
in its masterly completeness of development, and its striking 
symmetry of form. So naturally do the various movements 
of which it is composed flow into and out of each other, that 
the whole opera might be effectively performed as one piece 
of music. As in the incomparable Fidelio, the relations of 
keys are studiously consulted, and the course of modulation, 
though new and richly varied, is always progressive and rea- 
sonable. The opera begins and ends in the same key—from 
which, as the work proceeds, it travels conformably to natural 
laws, and to which it as naturally recurs, when the whole is 








brought to a close. But completeness is not the only merit of 
Don Quixote. The melodies are simple, compact, and rhythmi- 
cal. In the ballads there is nothing common-place, while there is 
nothing strained or overcharged. Morever, the sentiment of the 
words, the position of the dramatis persone, and the pro- 
gress of the action, are invariably consulted. A simple sen- 
timent is simply rendered—a passionate or complex one is 
proportionately elaborated. While genius is exerting its 
power, propriety is never abashed. The instrumentation is 
remarkably clear, certain, brilliant, and effective. Mr. Mac- 
farren' has studied arduously, and has not gained experience 
without profit. As a harmonist he is very original and equally 
intelligible. He has the secret of charming by peculiar dis- 
persions of parts, by the unexpected use of particular com- 
binations, and even by the employment of single chords, in a 
manner equally agreeable and unusual. This produces a eér- 
tain freshness—even when, as is sometimes, though rarely, 
the case, his melody is not of the newest. We would instance 
the delicious ballad, ‘*‘ Sweet were the hours of infancy,” and 
the Seguidilla, ‘‘ The rights of hospitality,” as illustrations 
of our meaning. The subjects are scarcely more than new 
forms of old ideas—but their harmonic and orchestral treat- 
ment is so characteristic and ingenious, that they have all the 
effect of perfect novelty. In “ Ah, why do we love?”—** I 
quit my pillow,” and many other parts of the opera unneces- 
sary to adduce here, the melodies and treatment are quite on 
a par, for freshness and spontaneity. Of the large plan and 
clever development of the finales—of the purity and rich- 
ness of the choral part writing—of the energy and orchesir il 
brilliancy of the overture, and the triumphal march in Act IT. 
we have said enough in our previous notices. On the whole 
we are inclined to rank Don Quixote very highly in the modern 
repertoire of dramatic music. It is the work of a thoughtful, 
zealous, and experienced musician, and what is more, it is 
the inspiration of unmistakeable genius. We shall be right 
glad to welcome another opera from the same hand. 











Letters from Ltaly. 


No. 2. 
MILAN. 

Were you ever at Milan? Have you perambulated its spacious 
‘* Contrade,” its ‘* Corso,”’ visited its magnificent ** Duomo,’’ its theatres 
and its cafés? If so, you will doubtless agree with mc, that it is one of 
the finest modern cities in Europe, and the Paris of Italy. The climate 
is delightful, and the women beautiful. On my way thither from Venice, 
I stopped at all the principal towns which lay in my route—namely : 
Padua, Vicenza,:Verona, Brescia, and Bergamo (the birth-place of Ru- 
bini),and found at each and every one a handsome theatre and a very 
tolerable operatic “troupe.” The Italians have christened Milan ‘‘ I/ 
Giardino della Musica:’’ if it be so, it is assuredly ‘ an unweeded 
garden, which grows to seed—things rank and gross in art possess it 
merely.’ Indecd, things musical are almost in as poor a condition at 
Milan as they are at Venice. Beyond the execution of certain operas at 
the ** Scala,” there is nothing of excellence to be heard here. At the 
“ Conservatorio,” the worst taste prevails.. The pupils are trained in a 
bad school, uader worse masters. The works of the great German com- 
posers are carefully excluded from their studies, as a species of “ musica 
matematica,” quite unworthy the attention of Italian genius. Neither 
do its own really eminent men find much more favour in the eyes of 
young Italy. Fruitless are the endeavours of the musical tourist in Italy 
to hear a mass by Cherubini, or an opera by Rossini, or even Spontini: 
and as to the works of Jomelli, Corelli, Marcello, Peesiello, Cimarosa, 
&c. Pooh! ‘‘ Cosa volete? Vecchia roba!’’ Who listens to such stupid 
old stuff? It thus appears, that the prejudice here is not so much 
against that which is foreign, as against that which is good in art. 
This is truly a lamentable state of things; and particularly so, when we 
reflect upon the influence which Italian opera still exercises over the 
musical minds of Europe. When we reflect, that men, trained in a 
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school of ignorance and prejudice, are set up as models of excellence to 
all who desire to arrive at eminence in operatic writing, and students are 
taught to believe that the only way.to be successful, and to please the 
public, is to imitate those men, the result, I say, must eventually be fatal 
to the progress of art. The original cause of the ascendancy of Italian 
Opera was its excellence; and its then superiority te every other. In 
the time of Paesiello and Cimarosa, and when Mozart wrote for the 
Htalian stage, the Italian opera was the first in Europe. It has, however, 
long ceased to be so. With the exception of Rossini, (who writes no 
more operas,) there is not a man in Italy (at least, amongst known com- 
posers) whose works would bear a comparison with those of Auber, 
Meyerbeer, or many English operatic composers I could mention. The 
cause, then, of modern Italian opera being so fashionable is a mystery to 
me; and the more so, when I observe that the Aabitués of the Italian 
Opera in London and Paris seem really to appreciate and take delight in 
the beauties of the “ Don Giovanni,” the ‘* Matrimonio Segreto,” the 
“ Barbieri,’ &c., whenever they have an opportunity of hearing them ; 
and that the nights of their performance are invariably the most crowde: 
and brilliant of the season. The Opera patrons certainly show excellent 
taste on these occasions, and almost make one hope that, through their 
agency, true art may evetitually become once more fashionable. But 
alas! they return again without a murmur to the puerilities and insipidi- 
ties of certain writers, who have no recommendation whatever but an 

Italian name. Art droops, and the man of genius may starve. At the 
period of my first visit to Milan, the operatic company at the “ Scala” 

was very strong. We had Frezzolini, (prima donna,) Moriani, (tenore,) 

Bodiali, (baritono,) Marini, (basso,) and our talented countrywoman, 

Mrs, Alfred Shaw, (contralto). The orchestra of the Scala, led (for they 

have no conductors in Italy) by Cavallini, (brother to the celebrated 

clarionetist of that name), was at that time the most efficient in Italy; 

the chorus, somewhat mysterious ; the ballet, of which the divine Fanny 

Cerito was the heroine, was most magnificent. Im fact, the “‘ getting-up”’ 

of everything at the Scala is most splendid; and, in my opinion, quite 

equal to the Académie of Paris, No expense is spared,and the unequalled 

grandeur of the theatre contributes much to the general effect. Poor old 

Allessandra Rolla (the eminent violinist) had not long seceded from the 

leadership of the “ Scala” orchestra when I first visited Milan. He was 

nearly ninely years of age, and still used to play quartets very charmingly. 

The other two principal theatres are the ‘‘ Teatro Carcano,” for opera; 

and the “ Teatro Re,” for dramatic performances. The latter is consi- 

dered the best in Italy. I saw frequently there their best actors in their 

best plays, and I cannot certainly give you a very favourable account of 

the impression their performance made upon me. They have two or 

three genuine artists, and all the rest very indifferent indeed. I was 

much delighted with Modena in some of Alfieri’s tragedies, and with 

Vestris in some of Goldoni’s comedies ; but here I fear my praise mnst 

stop. There are no Italian dramatic writers now of any very remarkable 

talent, and the theatrical ‘public here is, like our own in England, fed 

almost exclusively upon French dishes. 





Provincial, 


ArBROATH.—On Wednesday evening last, Mr. Wilson gave his mu- 
sical entertainments in the Trades’ Hall, to a crowded and fashionable 
audience. Mr. Wilson’s reputation as a vocalist is so universally ac- 
knowledged, that it would be next to folly, on our part, to laud what has 
been so often and so justly lauded. His ‘‘ Bide ye yet” was given with 
great feeling and humour, and called forth an encore. ‘ Tam Glen’’ was 
admirabiy sung, and the dialogue song of ‘“‘ My Spouse Nancy,” elicited 
bursts of laughter and applause. The dialogue song of “‘ Saw ye my 
wee thing,”’ is, however, in our opinion, Wilson’s triumph—nothing can 
be more touching and pathetic. The second part of the concert was 
devoted to the Jacobite songs, “ Wha’ll be King but Charlie?” and 
“ Charlie is my Darling,” were given with feeling and pathos. The 
humourous song of “ Woo’d and married an’ a’,” and “ Tak’ your auld 
cloak about ye,” were enthusiastically received. We only express the 
sentiments of the Arbroath community in saying,'that Mr. Wilson will 
ever find a cordial reception here. In justice to Mr. Land, who ac- 
companies Mr. Wilson, we have to add, that his admirable performances 
on the pianoforte, as usual, were loudly applauded, and that the taste 
and professional knowledge given proof of by him on this, and on 
similar occasions, entitle him to rank among the best performers of the 
day.—Arbroath Guide. 


Batu.—The talented pianist, Miss Day, and her brother, a favourite 
pupil of De Beriot, performed, last week, at a musical soirée, at which 
they were introduced by Mr. Bianchi Taylor. Miss Day’s style and exe- 
¢ution are of a high order, and the youthful violinist delighted every one 
who heard him.—Bath Herald, 








LETTERS ON THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT.—No. 2. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—After the general observations in my former letter upon this 
subject, I think it will be proper to take a short view of the progress of 
copyright.Without doubt, the existence of the right of eopy is coeval 
with the commencement of literature, as it is to be presuméd that a 
conviction of its justice and expediency has always prevailed. We do 
not, however, find any written law upon the subject among the nations o 
antiquity, although copies of works were sold by the authors for the 
purpose of recitation, as described by Juvenal, 7, 83, and even in Eng- 
land it is oaly a supposition of writers that the Common law admitted 
the right of copy, there being no authority upon the subject. This sup- 
position, however, may partly be founded upon the fact, that old charters 
and registers of the Stationer’s Company, are in existence, showing that 
books passed by descent, sale, and conveyance from one owner to 
another, as far back as A. D. 1560, a8 well as from Acts of Parliament 
concerning printing, which seem to recognize the right; at length 
statutory interference was deemed necessary for the protection of 
genius, and the first was passed in the 8th year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, This act was amended by another in the 15th year of George the 
Third’s reign, which declares that the author and his assigns should have 
the right for 14 years, and if he were living at the end of that period, it 
should return to him for another 14 years. Again in the 54th year of 
the same reign, the right was further extended to 28 years, and if the 
author should be living at the end of such term, then for the residue of 
his life. Dramatic composers were afterwards protected by an Act of 
the 3rd year of William the Fourth’s reign, which protection is éxtended 
to musical composers, by the 5th and 6th Vic.,c.45. Works of design, 
engravings, etchings, models, casts, and other sculptures, after various 
acts being passed, came under the 56th Geo. 3rd, c. 56, by which double 
costs were given, and all additional 14 years ifthe maker should be living 

at the end of the first term. The principal incidents relating to copy- 
right may, however, be now found im the late Act of the 5th and 6th years 
of her Majesty’s reign, which limits the duration of copyright to 42 
years from the first publication, or the period of the author’s life and 
seven years next following his death, whichever is the longer. It may 
be seen from the short sketch above, that progressive improvement has 
been silently working its way, and that amid the busy turmoil! of mercan- 
tile pursuits, for whicl: this land.is renowned, the skill, genius, and benefits 
of learned men have not been forgotten. In.olden times, ignorance was 
too common to allow of much piracy, but as time grew older, men more 
learned, and piracy more profitable, wise and wholesome laws were 
enforced, giving an inipulse to generous emulation among those who 
have reared a fabric to endure through future ages, and to be enlarged by 
our posterity. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 
HERRMANN LANG. 








VERSES FOR MUSIC. 


How soft the blush of early dawn, 

When night has passed away ! 

How bright the dewdrop on the lawn, 
At early break of day! 

But lovelier far thy cheek to me 
Than e’en the blushing sky ; 

For pearly dewdrops, when near thee, 
Gain lustre from thine eye. 


The scent that fills the morning gale, 
Shall sweeter still appear ; 
And brighter far the flow’ry vale 
When thou shalt wander near. 
What melody can equal thine, 
Though birds harmonious sing, 
And all the sylvan choirs combine 
To make the welkin ring? 
Ernest Lana. 





Pramatic Lntetligence, 


Her Maggsty’s Taratre.—On Saturday Verdi's Nino 
was “repeated, we trust for the last time. On Tuesday / 
Puritani, one of the most agreeable of Bellini’s operas, brought 
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back to us Grisi, Mario, and Lablache. A crowded house 
welcomed these great artists with the utmost enthusiasm. In 
the first aria we thought Grisi scarcely equal to herself, and 
her voice appeared slightly impaired by fatigue—but the im- 
pression was completely dispelled as the opera proceeded ; she 
is still the queen of dramatic vocalists. Lablache was as 
glorious as of yore. Mario’s improvement is remarkable ; his 
voice and style have equally progressed, and now that Rubini 
has retired, he may be fairly denominated the first tenor of the 
day. Fornasari, in the secondo basso, acted with great force, 
and sang energetically, if not with finish, The opera went off 
brilliantly ; the usual favourite morceaux were encored, and at 
the fall of the curtain, the three stars, being recalled, came for- 
ward with Fornasari, whom they took under their protection. 
On Tuesday Don Giovanni drew a crowded house. Forna- 
sari, in the hero, was somewhat more refined, and acted the 
last scene impressively enough—but the music is altogether out 
of his depth, he neither understands nor can he execute it. 
He was encored, nevertheless, in ‘* Fin chal dal vino,” though 
he did not utter half the notes. How often did we sigh for 
Tamburini! Madame Castellan was very graceful and unas- 
suming in Zerlina, and was encored in both her songs, and in 
the “ La ci darem” with Fornasari. Her rallentando at the 
end of ‘‘ Batti Batti,” is a mistake ; it is not in the score, and 
spoils the climax. Her frequent alterations of Mozart’s 
text are equally ill-advised. Lablache was Leporello, 
precisely as Mozart and the dramatists have depicted him 
—inimitable. His ‘‘ Madamina’”’ was incomparable in ex- 
pression and in vocalisation. Madame Sanchioli was not 
equal in the music of Donna Elvira, albeit she evidently 
was desirous of rendering it more than usually prominent. 
Nature has endowed this artist with more volition than 
power, and her efforts to go beyond herself too often lead her 
into extravagance. Passion is a very different thing from 
bombast. We have, however, a better opinion of Mad. San- 
chioli’s avenir than some of the critics, and especially the 
**Moonshee” of the Chronicle, who leaves no stone unturned 
to exaggerate the defects of Her Majesty’s Theatre. All this 
might at once be put a stop to, if Mr. Lumley would only 
give instructions to have him “boxed” on any extraordinary 
occasions. He is a capital ‘‘ Moonshee” in this particular— 
give him a mouthful of something good, and, like a spaniel, 
he will kiss your feet. But the great thing in Don Giovanni, 
is decidedly the Donna Anna of Grisi. Her recitative and 
air, in the first act, are equal to any musical representation on 
record; the force and purity of her singing are only excelled 
by the wonderful dramatic power, the glorious sentiment of 
poetry, with which she reads the situation and its musical 
expression. Mario’s improvement was even more visible in 
the Don Giovanni, than in the Puritani. His “Il mio tesoro” was 
consummate—Rubini himself never sang it better, if indeed 
so well. Mario is now more sparing of the falsetto, and com- 
bines it far more naturally with the chest-voice. His acting 
has also changed greatly for the better. He is no longer 
cold and unimpassioned, but quite the opposite. His “1 mio 
tesoro” was of course encored, and encored with enthusiasm. 
Botelli, in the Commandatore, cannot be commended ; he sings 
deplorably out of tune. F. Lablache is as good a Masetto as 
ever appeared on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
chorusses were tolerably well executed. The finale to the first 
act went with great spirit, and the band, under Mr. Balfe, 

deserves commendation—all the difficulties of his new position 

considered. The ballet of Catarina continues in high favor. 

The Tarantella of Lucile Grahn, a masterpiece of mimic dance, is 





usually encored. Nothing can be more graceful, nothing’more 
full of character, and deliciously natural abandon:.:: Louise 
Taglioni gains nightly on the public, and her pas imwthie 
second act is always redemanded; she has great facility, and 
even too much energy. The ballet of Eoline has been revived, 
with Lucile Grahn for the heroines The music of ‘both: these 
ballets, by Signor Pugni, is full of vivacity and tune.’ Rossini’s 
Barbieri is announced for Thursday—a non-subseription night. 
Drury Lane.—The management of this theatre seems 
determined that the establishment shall not lose vogue -for 
want of spirited enterprise. On Thursday a new version of 
Auber’s delicious opera, ‘‘ Les Diamans de la Couronne," under 
the denomination of the “ Crown Jewels,” re-introduced: to 
us the charming Mad. Anna Thillon, one of the most remark- 
able existing instances of dramatic and vocal talent combined. 
Nothing can be more original and piquant than her assump- 
tion of the part of Catarina. She moves among the: other 
actors of the scene like Juliet among her fellows—-as a: swan 
trooping with crows. She does not appear as though. she 
were born among them—some sun from another world sheds 
a light upon her that they do not share. Where: lies the 
secret of this rare perfection? Why should one of-a common 
race be altogether different from her fellows?, We cannot say— 
but thus it is. Anna Thillon, whether in »her’ natural:and 
spirited acting, her easy and refined voealisation, or the. perfect 
grace of her appearance, is as much superior to all around her 
as though she were a creature of another sphere,’ Her appear- 
ance on the scene was the signal for loud cheering from: the 
pit, gallery, and boxes. She battled nobly and successfully 
against the size of the house, the imperfections of ‘her fellow 
artists, and the coarse energy of the orchestra. . Her first 
song, a delicious barcarole rondo in F, ** The young Pedrillo,” 
was given with the prettiest’ conceivable archness, and:an 
encore was irresistible. The choral responses and accompani- 
ments to this little gem were less out of order than most of 
the achievements of the choristers during the evening!’ Inthe 
second act, the bolero duet with Miss Poole, ** In the deep 
rayine,” was encored. Our popular English vocalist sup- 
ported the fascinating Catarina with great ability, and the 
ensemble was quite faultless. An attempt was also. made to 
encore the brilliant air varié, ** Love, at once I break thy 
fetters,” but the more sensible part of the audience would: not 
allow the fair artist to be exposed to so much unnecessary 
fatigue. The cavatina in the last act, however, “ Love dwell 
with me”—an interpolation into Auber’s score—was irresis- 
tible; the whole audience demanded its repetition with: accla- 
mations, and Madame Thillon submitted with a good grace— 
shewing no visible signs of fatigue, although sadly inconveni- 
enced by the uncertainty of Signor Schirra, who has little or 
no controul over the orchestra, In short; the whole of 
Madame Thillon’s share in the opera was as perfect as: the 
composer himself could have desired. There was no point of 
the music or the dialogue that did not tell with its fullest force. 
In the concerted pieces, her presence of mind more than once 
obviated the general confusion that would otherwise ‘have 
resulted from the inefficiency of the subordinates. © At-the fall 
of the curtain, the fascinating artist was recalled amidst the 
most deafening applause from all parts of the house: |: Of the 
other performers in the “Crown Jewels,” ‘we can say but 
little in praise, and therefore prefer being silent: "Let us 
except Miss Poole in Diana, who, as usual, was petféct) and 
who sang the duet in the second act with Madame Thillén, as 
well as it could have been sung. Mits ° Poole also: acted 
gracefully, but with somewhat less spirit than would‘haye 
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befitted the character. Mr. Weiss, in Campo Mayor, has little 
todo, but effected that little, discreetly and satisfactorily. Don 
Henrique: isnot at all suited for Mr. Harrison—with Mr. 
Allen ‘in the theatre, we are at a loss to understand why the 
part was transferred to his rival. Those who recollect Mr. 
Allen’s acting and singing at the Princess’s Theatre, cannot fail 
to acknowledge the great inferiority of his successor. Mr. Bor- 
rani, in Rebolledo, the coiner, acted with energy, but sang out 
of time, and out of tune. Mr. D. W. King was the Don Sebas- 
tian—beyond which, we cannot say a word in his favour. Mr. 
8. Jones and Mr. Horncastle were respectable coiners, in all 
but the musical part of the business. The band and chorus 
did.as well as could have been expected from the hurried 
manner in which the opera was produced—but that is saying 
very little indeed. Of the music of Les Diamans de la Couronne 
we have already, on a dozen occasions at least, pronounced 
our warm approbation. Besides which, the public have long 
acknowledged it one of the chefs d’cuvre of its animated, 
sparkling and brilliant composer. Are not the overture and 
airs on every pianoforte—arranged in every possible shape, by 
every. possible fashionable composer of the day? Have not 
our worthy friends Wessel and Co. realised a fortune by the 
quadrilles alone, which the invincible Musard has so happily 
dug out of the inexhaustible mine of melody in which the 
opera abounds? There was never an opera, even by Auber 
himself, in which the elements of popularity were more strongly 
evinced. We prophecy a similar vogue for the songs and 
other vocal morceaux, which now for the first time are pub- 
lished, by Mr. Chappell. Though we have an insurmountable 
objection to interpolations, and though we conscientiously 
think the interpolations into Auber’s present opera marr its 
unity and suspend its interest, we are happy to accord our 
meed of praise to the ballads of Mr. H. B. Richards, sung 
respectively by Mr. Harrison and Miss Poole. The former, 
** Oh whisper what thou feelest,” a pretty strain in the Balfe 
and Wallace school, was encored in spite of some very obsti- 
nate opposition. The latter, ‘‘ The haven of the heart is hope,” 
avery graceful melody, deliciously sung by Miss Poole, better 
deserved the compliment, though the same opposition prevented 
it altogether——-Miss Poole retiring in the midst of the noisy 
conflict. Both these songs are well instrumented, and though 
trifles are creditable to the talents of their rising young com- 
poser. For further particulars of key (!) of progressions (!!) 
of instrumentation (!!!), of how the subjects are resumed (!!!!) 
and other musically important particulars, we refer our readers 
to the article in the Morning Chronicle, which supplies them 
in full—a fact greatly to be wondered at, since the critic of that 
journal does not deny his entire ignorance of such matters, 
and were he to deny it, he might be convicted out of his own 
mouth. Where did he get such minute particulars? Surely not 
from the composer himself,who is by far too modest and tooclever 
a composer to write flaming notices of his own productions. 
It is. singular that the Illustrated News and Britannia, are 
equally stuffed with information theoretical about the ballads 
of Mr. Richards. There is another interpolation in the first 
act—a song given to Rebolledo, (Mr. Borrani,) “ O’er moun- 
tain steep,” a good specimen of ‘The roast beef of old 
England” school—but sadly out of character with Auber’s 
music. This song, by whom composed we are not aware, 
narrowly escaped an unopposed encore, being stoutly applau- 
ded by the same parties who hissed both the ballads of Mr. 
Richards—an ominous coincidence. However, in spite of all 


drawbacks, the opera was completely successful. The scenery, 
dresses, &c. were in the best style. The house was very full. 








Mr. Bunn has just returned from Paris, having outbid all 
competitors, and concluded an engagement with the incompa- 
rable danseuse, Carlotta Grisi, whose congé will commence 
forthwith. ter a short engagement at Hamburgh, the 
charming choregraph will embark thence for London, and will 
make her appearance in the successful new ballet of Paquita, 
which will be immediately put in preparation at Drury Lane. 
Report also says, that Jenny Lind has compromised her dispute 
with Mr. Bunn, by engaging to sing a few nights at Drury 
Lane, previous to her appearing elsewhere in England. 
Whether this be as true, or more or less true, than another 
report which is about, of the marriage of the fair songstress 
having already been consummated, we cannot undertake to 
say. A new ballet is announced at Drury Lane, for next week, 
with two dancers from Milan. 


Haymarket THEATRE.—The new comedy continues its 
attraction, and the houses have been excellent. Mr. Planché’s 
new Easter contribution has been entirely successful. Since 
the production of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Antigone,” classic taste has 
revived, and the Greek drama become the special subject of 
imitation, of criticism, and of burlesque. Mr. Planché won 
for himself great honour, last Easter, by his ‘‘ Golden Fleece,” 
wherein he lay Euripides under contribution, and, with the 
aid of Madame Vestris, brought out Medea in fine style. This 
season our clever playwright has disported himself with Aris- 
tophanes: a much more difficult task, and one in which we 
cannot pronounce him to have been equally successful. “‘ The 
Birds of Aristophanes” is the title of his new experiment. 
The tragic muse more readily submits to burlesque than the 
comic :—the adapter, in the latter case, is reduced to compe- 
tition with his original—to out-laugh, not to ridicule. The 
buffoonery of the old poet despises caricature—it has already 
advanced as far as human wit may safely go, and the mock- 
heroic is ice-bound in venturing to extend the limits of enter- 
prise. Nothing can exceed the fun and humour of Aristophanes 
in ‘* The Birds,’’—in none of his comedies has he shown a 
bolder vein, or permitted his satire a wider scope. There 
was probably some political animus at the bottom; at any 
rate, it must be confessed that the banter of the piece touches 
serious interests. The delicate irony with which it abounds 
became the more necessary on account of these; while the 
rich imagination with which the poet supports the fan- 
tastically marvellous is among the things at which the 
would-be imitator, however skilful, might justly wonder 
and despair. Rightly, says Pére Brumoy, “it is a mer- 
ry buoyant creation, bright with the gayest plumage.” 
There are evident references in it to the A%sopian fable—and 
an appeal is directly made to that childish state of belief and 
apprehension which readily admits of talking birds and beasts. 
We can conceive the fun and humor which might arise from 
the mere fact of the actors moving about in the disguise of 
birds, performing all manner of antics, and speaking, with 
more or less oddity, through their beaks, Alas, this obvious 
source of amusement is altogether missed by Mr. Planché! 
He contracts the whole design into a single figure. The king 
of the gods is represented in the king of the birds, and just 
where the humor approaches impiety, throws indignantly off 
the creature disguise, and launches the thunder of his Jovian 
eloquence against the insane wishes of discontented and pre- 
sumptuous man. We confess that we were shocked at this— 
more paricularly when we recollected that the Greek poet 
had carefully avoided introducing Jupiter. The language 
ascribed to him by Mr. Planché was far too earnest, too literal 
—it was no longer burlesque—it was no less than the voice 
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of offended Heaven. Aristophanes had carefully avoided such 
evident profanitywhat excuse has an English playwright for 
daring it? Want of reflection, This defect characterizes 
the whole piece. Mr. Planché has been merely repeating 
bimself.. “ The Birds” is only a faint echo of “The Golden 
Fleece.” He has given himself no space to do justice to the 
subject. It.is done neatly—but not well. A good opportu- 
nity has been thrown away. 


Pxincess’s.—A new drama was produccd here on Monday, 
with complete and deserved success. Ernestine is one of those 
dramas of mingled passion and intrigue, which the French— 
not perhaps, however, without the aid of Spanish inspiration— 
have learned to weave so well. The plot is as follows :—The 
Viscount de Champeurville (Mr. J. Cooper), has returned from 
India to his chateau in France, and his ward, Juliette d’Erce- 
ville’ (Miss May)—sending at the same time for his nephew, 
Frederick de Champeurville (Mt. Wallack), a gay young 
Parisian, who, on his arrival at his uncle’s house, meets his 
friend Charles d Aspremont (Mr. Leigh Murtay), a quiet 
young man—the walking eeoreng of the piece—and the 
cousin, of Juliette dErceville. ATi these characters are at 
once introduced, and we learn that a marriage is on the tapis 
between the Viscount and his ward—that is to say, everybody 
but Frederick becomes aware of it, that flighty young gentle- 
men, who, according to himself, “ never was wrong in his life 
—never,” beginning a series of blunders, by imagining ftom 
the hints he catches that he is destined to be the bridegroom 
in presenti, at once, and his uncle’s heir in futuro. So stand 
matters when they are complicated by the arrival of two young 
peasant girls, Ernestine (Mrs. Stirling), and Marie Perrot 
(Miss Emma Stanley). Zrnestine is the daughter of the Vis- 
count, by an early and ill-starred marriage. Her father is 
unaware of her existence ; but now she comes to seek her parent 
—yearning not for his money or his name, but his love—and is 
suddenly recognised by Charles d’ Aspremont asa peasant girl he 
has seen, and for whom he has formed a rozuaiitic attachment, 
By an accident, however, before she sees the Viscount, the proofs 
of her birth fall into the hands of Frederick, who, fearing that she 
will forma formidable barrier between him and his uncle’s money, 
is shabby enough to attempt—by representing that the claims 

of the long-lost child have been coldly received by her father— 
to induce to return again to her distant village, not, be it ob- 
served, Ernestine but Marie, her friend, who has accompanied 
her, and whom he mistakes for the real heiress. The dis- 
covery of his blunder as to the destination of the hand of the 
fair Juliette stifles the awakening of remorse, he begins to 
feel, and he determines to keep the fancied Ernestine near 
him, and near him, and under his influence, as a means 
of inducing his uncle to pay his debts. Meantime, the true 
Ernestine, who is also mistaken by Juliette for her foster- 
sister Marie Perrot, is offered a situation as attendant upon 
the Viscountess. Heart-broken and subdued, she accepts the 
place, for in it she will be near her father, If he will not ac- 
knowledge her, she, at least, unknown to him, can love him, 
and watch over him, and tend him. And the curtain falls on 
the first act to a bridal chorus of joyous peasants. Three 
months elapse, and we find matters fast changing. The 
Viscount has been ill ; Ernestine has been his close, unwearied, 
loving nurse; she anticipates even the fondness of the 
Countess. She is ever by her unconscious father, a 
ministering angel to his infirmities. The Viscountess grows 
jealous; she demands the dismissal of the person she deems 
a forward, intriguing domestic. Her husband indignantl 
refuses to comply, and all is confusion in the household, 





"Meantime Charles @ Aspremont receives no encouragement 


from Ernestine. She has determined not to give free vent to 


"her love, until her birth and name ate acknowledged. And 


our rattling friend, Frederick, where is he? At the foot of 
Marie,—whom he still believes Ernestine,—enchained: by the 
naive attractions of the rustic beauty. Affairs tend to a erisis. 
The Countess’s jealousy boils. Charles, slighted by Ernes- 
tine, resolves to go abroad. Frederick, rumed by the: pres- 
ents heaped upon the still innoeent Marie, determines to 
attempt to induce his unele to pay his debts, by reveal- 


| ing to him the supposed parentage of the girl, for whom 


they were contracted. By an interchange of letters, how. 
ever, joined to information given by Charles, the Count 
discovers, ere Frederick is aware of it, that the lovely 
being, who has so long fended him in silent affection, 
is his daughter. He clasps her in his arms, and the 
parental embrace is only loosened to dissipate the’ jea- 
lousy of the Countess—to remove all obstacles to the union 
of Charles with Ernestine—and utterly confound the hapless 
Frederick, who rushes in with Marie, whom he has promised 
to make his: wife, still firmly believing her,to be the Cownt’s 
long-lost daughter. The denowement is extremely well man- 
aged and effective. The final arrangements usual im such 
cases are made, and even Frederick sees no reasons to repent 
his choice, although he does many to regret the: follies and 
errors which led to it; The drama was, on the whole, well 
played. The part of Ernestine, as given by Mrs. Stirling, 
was a subdued and touching piece of acting. Miss May, 
a most promising young lady, whose debut in the Violet we 
had occasion very favourably to mention, played the Countess 
with passion and delicacy. Marie Perrot’ was played 
with vivacity and naivéte, by Miss E. Stanley. Wallack’s 
Frederick was gay, lively, gentlemanly, and full of those 
telling points created by the actor rather than the author, 
Cooper's! Count was all that could be wished. The new 
Raster piece, “ Peeping Tom of Coventry,” has been highly 
successful. It is full of fun, well got up, and capitally acted 
by Compton, Oxberry, Mrs. Fosbroke, and Miss BE. Stanley. 
The scenery is beautiful, especially the first seene—a moonlight 
landscape, admirably executed by Mr. Beverley. ‘The piece 
is agreeably varied by the dancing of Misses Ballin and 
Marshall and Mr. Gilbert—and by the wonderful performances 
of Mr. Flexmore. The re-engagement of Mr. Macready has 
renewed the former overflows. Hamlet and King Lear have 
been performed. Everything seems to prosper at this little 
theatre—and no wonder ; since everything is undertaken with 
spirit, and accomplished with judgement. 








Soreign Luntetligence, 


Brussets.—(La Belgique Musicale, April 16).—The soirée 
of M. Cornelis has closed the winter-concert season. The 
great Salle de la Societé d’ Ixelles was crowded on the ocea- 
sion. The artists were M. Cornelis, M. Lavigne, and Madame 
Pleyel. _M. Cornelis is a clever vocalist—a tenor. He sang 
a charming air from Halevy’s Mousquetaires de la Reine, which 
popular opera is in preparation at the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
when the Brussels amateurs will have an opportunity of sanc- 
tioning the fiat of the Paris public in its praise. M. Lavigne, 
an oboist of distinction, performed two solos, and won consi- 
derable applause, But the privilege of raising the admiration 
of the audience to its greatest height—of elevating their zeal 
into absolute fanaticism, was reserved for Madame Pleyel, 
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the* great: star of the soirée, to whom it is given to charm 
the eyes and the ears by every feminine grace and the 
richest display of musical art. Assisted by a locale admirably 
contrived to favor sound, and by one of the superb instruments 
of Erard from the depst of M. Rummel, at Brussels, the 
‘Reine du piano,” appearing at the end of each part of the 
concert, manifested to perfection the power and resources of 
her genius, First, Prudent’s fantasia on the Huguenots brought 
‘her before the immense auditory, and as the notes resounded 
beneath the fingers of the incomparable artist, her hearers, 
electrified, scarcely breathed, lest they should lose one note, 
and ‘on every countenance wonder and delight were visibly 
depicted. And what artful progression of effect—what a perfect 
management of contrast—what a complete and satisfactory 
climax !_ Now the sounds which proceed from the instrument 
are merged in a breath of melody—now they explode in re- 
sounding chords with such energy and fire that it is difficult 
to believe that the feeble hand of a woman has attained 
to such a degree of power. And in the midst of all, 
what lofty sentiment, what soul, what passion! It seemed 
impossible that in her second morceau Madame Pleyel 
could surpass the effect conveyed by her first ; 
but the cunning magician invariably makes us think 
what she is immediately executing is the best—and so we 
thought in the J? Pirata Fantasia she outdid the wonders of 
her first performance. To the vociferous cries ef ‘ bis,” 
which resounded simukaneously from every part of the room, 
Madame Pleye] responded by resuming her place at the piano. 
Now she adopted a new mode of enchanting, and to the 
brilliant morceaux of Prudent and Kalbbrenner succeeded the 
humorousand grotesque—the Carnaval de Venise, It were vain 
to attempt a description of the grace and esprit with which 
the fair artist interpreted and varied this well-known theme, 
and the art with which, at each resumption of the air, she 
renewed its freshness by an inexhaustible variety of ornament, 
a mine of capricious lights and shadows of expression, and 
an extraordinary and everchanging originality of rhythm. 
To sum up, this concert was a new triumph for Madame 
Pleyel, as éelatant as any that had preceded it, and the public 
had the opportunity of showing, by their enthusiasm, how 
entirely they appreciated the worth of one of the most bril- 
liant and legitimate celebrities of modern art. 


-Beruin.—Jenny Lind, took her temporary leave on the 
2nd of April, of the Berlin public. She is on her way now to 
Vienna, where she is engaged for two months. La Sonnam- 
bula was the part in which the delicious songstress made her 
‘qu revoir.” At the conclusion of each act of the opera, she 
was recalled upon the scene, and atthe end, when she appeared 
for the last time, a shower of flowers and coronets, directed from 
every part of the theatre, fell at her feet. Towards midnight, 
all the members of the orchestra of the Grand Opera executed 
a serenade under the window of her sleeping apartment, 
Jenny Lind will make her appearance at Vienna, in Meyerbeer’, 
Camp of Silesia, She returns to Berlin on the 20th of June. 


Venick.—Fanny Ellsler took her leave on the 24th. She 
was applauded with all the fury of Italian enthusiasm. At 
the end of the performance, the whole stage was covered with 
bouquets in the twinkling of an eye. The distinguished 
danseuse never achieved a more brilliant triumph. 


Miscellaneous, 


“Tas Rustuinc Leaves:” Song. Howard Glover. 
(C, Keegan.)—The words of this song, involving a moral as 











true as it is sad, are highly creditable to the fair authoress, 
Mrs. Meyer Carvick. Mr. Glover, in his music, has success- 
fully embodied the sentiment they convey, The melody is 
plaintive and beautiful, and, moreover, essentially vocal. The 
key of B Minor, tristful and sombre, is happily chosen. In 
the accompaniment, the hand of a practised musician and an 
imaginative thinker is apparent. The figure is agreeably and 
ingeniously developed; some of the harmonies are very 
striking. As fine points of musicianship we would instance 
the expression of the words “ Thus human joys.” &c., where 
the progression of harmony is singularly beautiful, and the 
last phrase on the words “ Dust to dust return,” which evinees 
a feeling of the deepest poetry. Altogether this song is far 
beyond the average quality of vocal compositions, under the 
weight of which the shelves of our music publishers unprofita- 
bly groan. Mr. Glover is a true musician, and writes for art 
more than for profit—desiring rather the approving fiat of 
posterity, than the ephemeral éclat of the moment.—Morning 
Post. 


RicuMonp.—Madame Lecoy’s third morning concert is 
announced to take place at the New Music Hall on the 29th. 
The vocalists‘are Madame Lecoy, Miss Rainforth, Miss Hill, 
and Signor F. Lablache. The instrumentalists are Signor 
Sivori and Mr. Brinley Richards. 


Mr. Rorutino J.acy and his daughter, Miss Delcy, together 
with Mr. Robert Gardner, commence a short engagement at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on the 4th of May next, being 
their first appearance in this country since their return from 
America. 


Yorx.—On the evenings of Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday last, the Misses Smith, (nieces of the 
Dowager Countess of Essex, formerly Miss Stephens,) gave 
four public concerts in the Leeture-hall, Goodramgate, in 
this city. As vocal performances, they were deserving of high 
praise. The skilful manner in which the Misses Smith san 
several popular English, Irish, and Scotch songs, called forth 
each evening the loud plaudits of those who were present. The 
other parts of the concert, in which the vocalists sang favour- 
ite duets were also ably sustained. The audiences, however, 
were not so numerous as might have been expected.—York 
Herald. 


Draconett1.—This celebrated double-bass performer ex- 
pired at his house in Leicester-square, on Thursday afternoon, 
at half-past five; Count Pepoli, the Italian poet, Mr, 
Novello, Mr. Pigott, and M. Tolbecque were with the musi- 
cian during his last moments. He was a Venetian by birth, 
and was born in 1764 or 1762, for Dragonetti was never 
positive about the date. His father was also a contra-basso. 
At nine years of age Domenico began to play on the guitar, 
He then studied the violin, and at twelve years old began on 
the double bass. He practised much with Mestrino, the 
violinist, and at thirteen was nominated primo basso at the 
Opera Buffa. At fourteen he was promoted to the same 
position at the “‘ Grand Opera Seria,” at San Benetto. At 
eighteen he was engaged in the chapel of San Marco, per- 
forming at concerts the violoncello parts or the double bass. 
He then went to Vicenza, where he purchased his well-known 
Amati double bass. From Vicenza he visited Padua, after 
which he was offered an engagement, as principal contra- 
basso, at the King’s Theatre in this country, in which he 
remained up to his death. Dragonetti has made a will, and 
appointed Count Pepoli, Mr, Heath, and Mr. Novello, his 
executors, 
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Moscuees’ Sonate Sympnoniavs.—(From the Morning 
Post.)—The scarcity of original pianoforte duets is prover- 
bial. It has long been a complaint among the lovers of 
classical music. The appearance, therefore, of a work like 
the present, from the pen of one of the most deservedly 
eminent composers and pianists of the day, will be hailed 
with universal pleasure. None better understand the genius 
of the pianoforte than Mr. Moscheles, and in the grave and 
elaborate composition before us he has never lost sight of the 
brilliant character of the instrument. The sonate symphonique, 
while intrinsically good and interesting as music, is admira- 
bly adapted for displaying the capabilities of the pianist. It 
opens with a brief introduction andante patetico in B minor, 
which touches upon the major of the key, and subsequently 
leads ‘to a half-close, on the dominant of C—unexpectedly 
introducing, by an interrupted cadence, the subject of the 
first’ allegro in the original key. This is managed with great 
ingenuity, and the subject of the movement agitato, in six- 
eight, has a charming feeling of melancholy quaintness that 
recals, in some measure, the finale of the composer’s own 
pianoforte concerto in G minor. After a brilliant develope- 
ment of the motivo, we arrive naturally on to the counter-sub- 
ject—a playful /egato phrase, in the relative major of the 
original key, which is treated with sparing modulation, but 

effect, to the end of the first part—which conducts to the 

t motivo, and the whole is repeated. In the second part 
the composer’s profound skill in modulation is largely and 
successfully taxed. Instead of returning to the original 
phrase, however, the motivo of the introduction is introduced, 
with ‘striking and natural grandeur, in the major key, after 
which the subject is farther developed, the counter-subject re- 
introduced, and the movement finishes with a coda of unusual 
animation and brilliancy, in which the arpeggio form of 
passage is capitally employed. The second movement, an- 
dante expressivo, in D major, common time, is a delicious 
pastoral, original in conception, and accompanied with great 
ingenuity. Handfuls of legato passages, in demisemiquavers, 
are allotted to both performers, and the dotted accent of the 
motivo is sustained throughout. The pastoral character, 
meanwhile, is never once abandoned. The scherzo, in G 
major; is in the ancient Tedescan mode, of which Beethoven 
has given us some specimens, (Vide, pianoforte sonata, in G 
major, the first movement, one of the later productions of the 
great composer.) M. Moscheles, however, has not copied 
Beethoven, but has drawn happily on the resources ofhis own 
fertile imagination. The movement is thoroughly ‘original 
and charming. The retarded cadence at the end, with the 
semitonically descending bass, from E flat, is perfectly novel, 
and highly effective. The difficulties of this scherzo are 
very great—but time will be advantageously expended 
by the zealous student in conquering them. The jinale is 
anticipated by a few bars of the first introduction, which give 
way to a chorale, richly harmonised nella ‘moda antica, with 
common chords, and their inversions. Then follows. an alle- 
gro con brio, in the original key, B minor. The subject is 
passionate and impetuous. The second motivois a bold phrase, 
finely clothed in four and five part harmony. Fragments of 
the chorale are re-introduced in the second part, interspersed 
with brilliant passages of arpeggios, and portions. of the sub- 
ject of the finale. The harmonised counter-subject re-occurs 
in C major, and, through the medium of some bold and mast- 
erly modulations, leads once more to the opening subject—the 
whole concluding with a magnificent coda, formed out of the 
chorale, and coloured by the accessories of brilliant and ener- 





getic tours de force, for either performer. This cursory sketch 
can give but a small idea of the excellence of the work, which 
must be heard and studied to be appreciated. . If‘not’the 
greatest, it is assuredly one of the greatest efforts of its aecom- 
plished and admirable composer. And yet, with all its merits, 
will it be credited that the Sonate Symphonique, unable to find 
a purchaser among our speculative English music-publishers, 
was printed and produced at the author’s own expensein 
default of which spirited and artist-like determination on’ the 
part of M. Moscheles, it might have gone a ' begging, ‘or 
mouldered, sine die, on the shelf. On the continent; it°is 
scarcely necessaryto say, such a chef-d’cuvre of musicianship 
was readily disposed of, and found publishers not only in ‘Gers 
many, but in France. ROVER, Sadi 


Metopists,—The following artists have been invited to 
dine with the Melodists’ Club on the 7th of May: Camillo 
Sivori, M. Godefroid, and J. L. Hatton. _ His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge will give a prize for a pastoral 
ballad. ; bi 

Tue veTERAN Buiewert will give a concert..in the Prin: 
cess’s Great Room, on Wednesday morning, at. which a:host 
of vocal and instrumcntal talent will assist. ..M. Kellermanny, 
the new Violoncello will make his debut.on the oceasion.; ., 


TAMBURINI'S engagements on the Continent, will .prevent 
him from paying London a visit this season, nol 
Ancient Concerts.—The third concert will take'place 
Wednesday under the direction of H. Rv H. the Dukeof 
Cambridge. The vocalists are Madame’ Caradori:Allanj' Mrs 
Sunderland, and Miss Hawes; Mr. Hobbs, Mr.‘ Hawkiné, 
Mr. Machin and Signor F. Lablache- Mon 


Mr. Muutenretpt’s Tuirp Sornes.—Blagrove's, rots, 
on Wednesday night, were crowded to inconvenience by a 
highly respectable ,audience. Mr. Muhlenfeldt, as usual, 
had provided a strictly classical programme. Among the 
long pieces were Hummel’s Septet, and Mendelssohn’s Duet 
in D, for piano and violoncello. Mr. Muhlenfeldt sustained 
the piano part in both with great energy and decision, Inthe 
former the flute of Mr. Ribas and the horn of Mr. Jarrett’ did 
eminent service; in the latter the masterly violoncello playing 
of M. Rousselot was exhibited to brilliant advantage. Mr 
Muhlenfeldt also performed Les Adieux, one of the most 
difficult solo sonatas of Beethoven, and two fantasiasone ‘by 
himself, the other by Thalberg—in brilliant style, gaining loud 
applause in each, A new vocalist, from Germany,’ Malle. 
Rummel, produced a highly favourable sensation, in the final 
Scena from La Sonnambula. In the air she displayed a’ pure 
style, and such neat and florid execution as to elicit an‘eneore 
unanimous {and enthusiastic. She repeated it! with /eqhal 
effect. Malle. Rummét’s voice is a pure soprano ‘of charming 
flute-like quality—ranging from F below the lines'to F in' ads; 
a compass of three entire octaves’ equal throughout more 
brilliant and clear than full and» round, ‘but uncommonly 
flexible. In the air, which she sang in B. flat, Mddley Rum- 
mel made a shake on C, D, in‘alt., with great facility, Ierdhe 
second part, the fair debutante ‘sang a “pleasing “Spanish 
romance, and’a Tyrolean air, evincing in’ both a fund of taste 
and original expression. ' She wae loudly applauded; and will 
prove a great acquisition to our concert-roomsi' In ‘noti¢ing 
the voeal music we must particularly mention a very exquisite 
and masician-like song’ by’ Mr/ Muhlenfeldt, ‘ Memory, thon 
Syren,” which’ was rendered by Miss ‘Dolby to’ the wtnost 
perfection, "We never heard ‘this’ clever artist sing’ sidre 
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deliciously--;in .expression and vocalising she was equally 
faultless,.... The; song,.as it merited, was rapturously encored. 
Miss,.Dolby subsequently,.sang one of the quaint liede of 
Mendelssohn, a wery. nosegay of sweet melody, to which the 
fair. yocalist .gave, precisely the character it required; it could 
not have been better.interpreted. Earlier in the evening, Miss 
Dolby gave Haydn's magnificent cantata, “‘ Ariana a Naxos.” 
This.fine composition, a model of the declamatory style, has 
been, frequently interpreted in public by Miss Dolby—and 
her impassioned expression ‘of its profound and varied senti- 
ment has, made it her own—especially since no other vocalist 
has.for many years ventured to attempt it. Miss Rainforth’s 
charming rendering of a pleasing ballad by the bénéficiaire, 
and several classical morceaux well sung by Messrs. Weiss and 
W..H. Seguin, added to the strength of the vocal department. 
Mr. Henry Boys was an excellent accompanyist, and in 
Haydn’s difficult cantata, proved himself a ready and tasteful 
pianist. Mdlle. Rummel, however, was accompanied by M. 
Rummel, her father, a pianist and composer of considerable 
repute on the continent, and concert-master, moreover, to the 
Duke of Nassau. The concert, though too long, gave general 
satisfaction, and the character of the programme, no less than 
the artists engaged to interpret it, spoke volumes in favour of 
the taste’and judgment of Mr. Muhlenfeldt. 


Sa¢iep Hanmonic Socrery.—The one hundred and fiftieth 
performance, at Exeter Hall, will take place on Friday next, 
when :Mr. /Perry’s Belshazzar’s Feast, Mendelssohn’s eight- 
part/ psalm, ;‘*‘ When Israel out of Egypt came,” produced at 
the’ Birmingham Festival, in 1840, and Haydn’s. Service, 
No.:/2,, will-be performed, for the first time. 


Mr. Moscuexzs will introduce, at his sécond matinée, on 
Thursday next, an unpublished M.S. concerto of Sebastian 
B ch, for ‘piano-forte, and two obligato flutes, with quartet 
accompaniments, Besides which the celebrated pianist will 
perform selections from Handel, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven. 


,. Dow’, Giovanni,—Mozart’s emotion at the reception of 
Figaro.in Prague was so great, that he could not help saying 
to.the manager, Bondini, ‘‘ As the Bohemians understand me 
80, well, must write an opera on purpose for them.”” Bondini 
took him at his word, and entered with him, on the spot, into 
a contract to furnish his theatre with an opera for the ensuing 
winter, Thus. was laid the foundation of JJ Don Giovanni. 
Having.completed all his arrangements for its progress, Mozart 
tet. off on a second expedition to Prague, accompanied by 
his?wife,. Not a note of his opera was as yet upon paper, but 
he: had thoroughly digested the subject in his mind. The 
original libretto, entitled, J/ Dissolute punito, ossia Il Don 
Giovanni, was adapted by Da Ponta from the Spanish tale 
s El.Combidado, de Piedra,” of ‘Tirso. de Molina; and of all 
the dramatic subjects treated by Mozart, this appears to have 
taken, the strongest hold on his,imagination ; from the begin- 
ning to, the end he. has sustained it without a symptom of 
fatigue... On reaching, Prague, he first took up his quarters at 
the: inn, called the Three Lions, in the coal market; but 
subsequently removed to his friend Dussek’s, who. resided at 
a Vineyard, at. Kasokitz, inthe: picturesque suburbs of the city 

Here. on. an elevated site, which, commanded a view of the 
antique magnificence of Prague, its faded castles, ruined clois- 
ters, and other. majestic. remains.of feudal times, under the mild 
Fays.of-an, autumnal sun, and in the open air, Don Giovanni 
was written, The opera. was finally, completed, excepting 
the.overtare, on the 28th of October, 1787, about six weeks 
after Mozart’sarrival at, Prague, The parts were given out 








pee a 


to the singers as they were finished, and the composer rehearsed 
them privately with each, while the rest of his work was in 
course of completion.. A week only was left for stage rehear- 
sals, The time passed in festivities of various kinds, and the 
composition of the overture to DonGiovanni was entirely neg- 
lected until the night of the 3rd of November, 1787, This was 
the eve of Mozart’s great triumph. A large party was assembled 
at Dussek’s, and Mozart was enjoying himself with them, 
apparently thoughtless of the overture. His friends, however, 
became uneasy, and one of them said to him, ‘‘ Mozart, the 
first performance of Don Giovanni is to-morrow, and you have 
not yet written the overture.” He appeared to consider 
awhile, and about midnight retired, desiring his wife to make 
him some punch, and to stay with him to keep him awake, 
The overture was ready by the morning, but the copyists were 
less diligent, or less successful with their work. The opera 
should have commenced at seven in the evening, but there 
was no overture, and the crowded theatre was kept waiting 
until a quarter to eight, when the parts were hastily brought 
into the orchestra, covered with sand, and with them entered 
Mozart to take his place as conductor. His appearance was 
greeted by the general applause of the theatre, and the unre- 
hearsed overture was then commenced.—Holmes’s “ Life of 
Mozart.” 


M. Prumge.—On Saturday evening this distinguished violinist 
made his debut before a London audience with the greatest 
success. After the second act of Zhe Crusaders, M. Prume 
played Souvenirs Villageois, an introduction and rondo of his 
own composition—and at the end of the opera Fantasie Fan- 
tastique, also his own. In both he was warmly applauded. 
M. Prume has a mechanism of extraordinary neatness and 
facility—a full and agreeable tone, and a very elegant and 
expressive style. His compositions are remarkable for effect, 
and admirably adapted to the peculiar character of the-violin. 
We trust shortly to hear M. Prume at some of our great pub- 
lie concerts, where his talents will be more likely to find 
artistic appreciators. 


Tae FrAvourite Musicrans of three Queens fell a sacrifice 
to suspicion and vengeance within the space of thirty years 
in this country. Mark Smeaton, in the service of Anne 
Boleyn, was executed in 1536; Thomas Abel, who taught 
music and grammar to Queen Catherine, wife of Henry VIIT. 
was hanged and quartered in 1540; and David Rizzio, 
secretary to Mary Queen of Scots, was murdered in 1565. 


Mr. Frencw Frowers’ new work on counterpoint will, 
we understand, create a revolution in the present modes and 
systems of fixed principles in music and the laws of har- 
mony. Whether Mr. Flowers has originated a theory of his 
own, or has only grounded his new views on the rules 
and practices of the old masters, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. The work will shortly appear, and is impatiently 
awaited by the musicians and musical critics.—Court Journal. 


Cuaret or East.—The opening of the new organ at the 
Chapel of Ease, took place on Sunday, when there was 
the largest stt-ndance ever witnessed within these walls. 
Eloquent sermons were preached, both in the morning and 
evening, by the Rev. Z. S. Warren, Vicar of Ancaster. Mr, 
Bexfield presided with great ability at the organ, which is by 
Eagles, London, and is a very excellent instrument ;: the bass 
is full, and the flute and clarabella are particularly beautiful. 
The choir, from the parish church, acquitted themselves well. 
After each service, a collection was made, amounting alto- 
gether to upwards of £20, 
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ADvectisements, 
MR. H. J. LINCOLN 


Informs his Pupils and the Public that he has REMOVED from Joun Srreet, 
Golden Square, to 


5, BURTON CRESCENT. 


MR. MOSCHELES’ 
SECOND MATINEE 


OF CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


On THURSDAY, APRIL the 23rd, 1846, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely, 
AT 76, HARLEY STREET: 





PROGRAMME. 


HANDEL,—Prelude, and Fugue in >. mine, Air and Variations,—from the Suites 
es Pieces. 
8. Baca’s (Unpublished) MS. Concerto, with two Obligato Flutes, and Quartette 
Accompaniments. (First time of performance.) 
Messrs. MOSCHELK&S, RIBAS, T. DE FOLLY, SAINTON, ELLA, HILL, 
and ROUSSELOT. 
Allegretto piacevole. 
Andante patetico. 
Finale fugato. 
(First time of performance in = of) Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue, (in 


minor), 
Followed by Songs without Words, (Lieder ohne Worte) 
Andante espressivo. 
Presto. 
Allegretto grazioso. 
_ The popular Ballad, (Voiks-Lied). : 
BeetTHoven’s Grand Trio, Op. 97, in B. flat,—for Pianoforte, Violin, and 


Violoncello, F 
Messrs. MOSCHELES, SAINTON, and ROUSSELOT. 
Allegro moderato. 
Scherzo allegro. 
Andante cantabile. 
Allegro moderato. 

The Third and last Matinée will take place on Thursday, May 7, when, amongst 
other Selections, will be performed MENDELSSOHN’s new Trio, (in € minor), 
and Mr. MoscHELEs’ new Duet,—sonate Symphonique. 

Subscription Tickets for the two remaining Matinées, £1 5s., Single Tickets 
15s. each, to be had of Mr. Moscheles, 3, Chester Place, Regent’s Park. No 
Tickets sold at the door. 


MUSICAL UNION.—WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
TUESDAY, APRIL 21st.—Half-past Three o’clock. 
Quartet, D minor, No. 76, Haydn. Trio, D. Op. 70, Pianoforte, Violin, and 


Violoncello, Beethoven. Quintet, E flat, two Violins, two Violas and Violoncello, 
Beethoven. Executants, Messrs.Deloffre, Goffrie, Hill, Nadaud, Pilet, and Lindsey 


Sloper, 
ae ‘ ‘ : ’ J. ELLA, Drirecror. 
No Visitors will be admitted without a ticket. Members are merely requested 
to leave their names at the door. 





CONCERT BAND. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. WILLY, 


The Musical Profession,’and all Parties intending to give Concerts, are respect- 
fully informed that a CONCERT BAND of first-rate Professors may be engaged 
during the season, for Public and Private Concerts, Mati 





inéoa, and Soirées, 
The inconvenience arising from the want of a peel ome Bisa oe 
, and composed 


plete in every department, although of limited num 
artists in the constant habit of performing together, has long been a subject of 
general remark and regret; and has been the cause of keeping from many of 
our Programmes the finest and most attractive Orchestral Compositions. The 
CONCERT BAND has been formed to supply this Gefciongs. 
An obyious advantage attending the engagement of the CONCERT BAND to 
parties desirous of its services, is the great saving of time and trouble; all that 
is required on their part being a communication, personal or by letter. 
Applications for terms and other particulars, to be made to Mr. WILLY, 15 
ALDENHAM TERRACB, ST. PANCRAS ROAD; and to the Sccretary, Mr. 
CARTE, 23, NEWMAN STREET. 


FLOTOW’S 
OPERA ALLESSANDRO STRADELLA 


ARRANGED BY 


W. H. CALLCOTT. 








This celebrated Opera is now performing with the most eminent success at 

several of the Continental Theatres, and enjoys a reputation probably unequalled 

since the production of Der Freischutz. ‘The following Instrumentat and Vocal 

ieces may be had :— y be ’ 

The Overture for one and Two Performers, with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello 
accompaniments, (ad. lib ) } 

Favourite Airs (in Three books) for One and Two Performers, with Flute accom- 
paniment, (ad, lib. 


The Ballet Music is contained in the Third Book of Airs. % D 
Green wave the woods ° . . . Ballad 2 0 
Rough is thy cradle, child ‘ . ° Song 2 0 
Night has spread her dewy mantle e ’ e -." Song 20 
Oh Italy, my Fatherland ! A a e - National Ballad 2 0 
Hark! the merry breezes bearing ° . - he Bell Trio 2 6 
Oh, how fair the rose unfolding * * ‘ » Song 2 0 
The Wind King ° ° ° ° ° -. oO 2 0 
Hear, Lady, hear. e . . ° A e 2 6 
Over many a mountain . e . The Pilgrim’s Song 2 0 
The Spectre Hunters ° ° . ° ¢ Duet 2 6 
Bear witness of my blissful feeling ° ° . Song 2 0 
With song of bird . : F ° Fairy Trio 2 6 
Lightly, softly, gently tread . Fl 20 


e ‘ * Terzettino 
‘he whole of the Music is a ed by WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 
Published by ADDISON and HODSON, 210, Regent Street. Complete List: 
may be had of all Music Sellers. 


NEW PIANO-FORTE MUSIC, 











JACOB FENDT, 


(LATE WITH MR. DAVIES, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET,) 

Begs to inform the musical profession and amateurs that he has commenced 
business at 103, LITTLE BELL ALLEY, MOORGATE STREET, for the sale of 
Violins, Violas, Basses, and Double Basses. N.B. Instruments carefully repaired. 


LITHOGRAPHY, 


STANNARD & Co,, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING OFFICE, 
7, Poland Street, Oxford Street. 


PORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES, MAPS, PLANS, CIRCULARS, &c. &e 
Executed in the first style of the Art. 
GOLD AND COLOUR PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Engravings transferred from Copper, &c., 8&c., and printed from stone. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 











Spohr’s New Concert Overture, op. 126, for Pianoforte, 4hands 5 
ee ee Ditto, ” Orchestra,,..... 12 
7 
2 


acoos 





Ditto, vm in Score, .oecce 
F. Bosen, “The Minstrel Song,” with Pianoforte accom- 
PANIMENE, oo cececcccccecceecvesseersersevecescsces 
o. Nicolai, “The Tear,” ditto, with Pianoforte and Violon- 
cello accompaniments, ......s0++seeeeee8 2 
Beethoven “ce winter flies,” Song with Pianoforte...... 1 
Spohr’s Jessonda, The Chorus parts separate,,...the set 6 


EWER and Co, 72, NEWGATE STREET. 


o 


oon 














BYC.CHAULIEU. La Moine (Sonate Dramatique) ...........+ secanstee, OO 
—_—_—_—_————_ Musical Crown, Sketches Im.... .....seeececeeeeees 

ae The Style of the great Composers, 2 Books ...,each 3 0 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PIANO. 

———— —— L’Esule, Verdi’s Favorite Air ......sccccseesersesee 3 0 

BOMIANERS cde isccvcccccee 1 AEA Peds doceccces ove 

ee Canst thou Forget 2... ccc cccceccccccsscccececcsess 3 O 
BY SIG. MARRAS. Les Fetes des Palerme, 4, Morceaux .....+.ee+++++ ° 

cone: L’ Arrivée .....006 ING, Ty cocccccccecteeccicsee case - 40 

we n—— (Le Serenade) ...0.004 2y cecscececevees seoeceeene . 20 

mm ————— (Le Bal)... cece cs ceee By cceccces cp cccdednehad oes 10 

Les Adieux ......... wb Mita cceves secs odvas’ édecah . 80 

NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 

——————— |’ [nnamorata (Romanza) Sung by Made. Grisi .... 2 6 
———— Serenata ..........0..++ Mentri tu dormi © cara 

Sung by Sig. Mario ........-+sssesecees agcespeces © 

LUIGI RICCI. Io Chiedo a queste fronde (Cavatina) ......-.s0000. 2 6 

MERCADANTEZ, O Giglio Soave (Duettino).......cecssecescccseceee 2 6 
DONIZETTI. L Addio (Ocara che mesta (Romanza) Sung by Sig. 

Marreh once de owatsivesscred carcepeccavacspecannes, & & 

LARDELLI, Eterno Genitor (Preghiera,) .....++++++0+ csccssoce § 6 

—-——. So-Non sou pui Grovinetto (Canzone.)......ssee0008 3 6 

J. R. LING. Dost thou Forget. (Ballad.).....cccccccsseceecseeses 2 O 

—__——_- V’ll n’eer forget thee. (Ditt0.)......sccccsecesecessee 2 6 


PUBLISHEB BY 


MARTIN AND CO. 38, OLD BOND STREET, 


Chirogymnast Establishment. 





THIRD THOUSAND.—Price Cne Penny. 
POST FREE, TWOPENCE EXTRA. 
Containing Sixteen pages of close letter-press. 


MUSIC DEFENDED, 


Being a reply to a Tract entitled ‘Music, and its Influence,” said to emanate 


Srom a member of the Society of Fi 


London: Published by W. STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row; C and 
Co., 201, Regent Street; LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Al e ; amd all 
Music and Booksellers in town and country. 
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JULLIEN’S MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 


M. JULLIEN 
Begs respectfully to aqqueles his Patrons and the Public, that he has just pub- 
lished the following DANCE MUSIC for the approaching Season :— 
QVUADRILLES. 
Pas de Quatre,” “ Marble Maiden,” “ Carnaval Italien.” 


WALTZES. 
** New Redowa,”’ “‘ Hermilie,” ‘ Lelia,”’ ‘‘ Witches in Macbeth.” 
Also, “ Polka from Eoline,”’ and “La Clochette Galop,’? composed as a coms 
panion to the “‘ Post Horn Galop.’’ 
Tn the course of Publication. 
“‘ New Mazurka Quadriiles,” as introduced and taught by M. Coulon, Three 


grand’ Quadrilles on subjects from Benedict’s Opera of ‘‘ The Crusaders,” Verdi’s. 


Opera of “ Nino,’’ and Adolphe Adams’ celebrated Ballet, “‘ Le Diable Quatre.’ ’ 


ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY and CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
214, REGENT STREBT. 


Z..T. PURDAY’S 


MUSICAL WAREHOUSE, 
45, High Holborn. 
HANDEL’S SONGS, DUETS, & TRIOS. 


Being a Selction from his most popular Oratorios, in Four Volumes 
each volume containing upwards of Thirty Vocal Pieces, newly arranged, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano-forte or Organ.—By Dr. CARNABY—Price 15s. 





each. 

*,* Many of the popular Songs of Handel being, in their original state, too high 
or too low for general use, Dr. Carnaby first conceived and carried out the idea 
of arranging them in keys more suitable for the c compass of voices; and 
in a form better adapted for amateurs. 


HAYDN’S ORATORIO-—THE CREATION, 


With Vocal Score, and Accompaniment for Piano, or Organ.—New Edition 
with Portrait and Sketch of Life. Edited by Dr. CARNABY, 
Price, bound in Cloth, full size, 15s. 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO-THE MESSIAH. 


Arranged as above, with Portrait, Sketch of Life, and Scripture References.— 
Edited by Dr. CARNABY.—Full size, bound in Cloth, Price 15s. 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO—JUDAS MACCABEUS. 


New Edition, arranged as above, by Dr. CARNABY. Full Size, bound in 
Cloth, price 15s. 


HANDBL’S ORATORIO—THE MBSSIAH. 


Rn ay EDITION, Imperial 8vo. edited by E. J. WESTROP, Price bouud in 
cloth, 10s. 


HAYDN’S ORATORIO—THE CREATION. 


JUsIQUR EDITION, Imperial 8yo. edited by E. J. WESTROP. Price bound in 
cloth, 10a 

*,* Theabove is uniform with the Messiah, and offers the same advantages as 
that Work. 

Catalogues and Prospectuses, Gratis, of the Publisher, Z, T. PURDAY, 45 
High Holborn. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Souvenirs Dramatiques. Six Characteristic Fantasias, composed and 
arranged for the Pianoforte, by Charlies Chaulieu, 1to6 .............06- 

No.1. From Anna Bolena. No. 2. Mose in Egitto. No. 3. Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 4. Don Pasquale. 5. Il Crociato 6. Beatrice di Tenda. 
Beautiful Venice. Rondo Brillante, by Charles Chaulieu ...........0.5 8 0 


NOTICE. 


The attention of the readers of the “‘MUSICAL WORLD,” is particularly 
directed to p. 261, No. 32, August 8th, 1844, of this work. -Article, *COR- 
RESPONDENCK,” signed Z. 1. PURDAY 


London : Published by Z. T. Furpay. 45, High Hold orn. 


CAUTION. 
MESSRS. WILLIAM STODART & SON, 


In consequence of the various piracies of their Surname, find! it necessary to 
acquaint the Public that neither have they now, nor had they ever , the most remote 
connexion with any other Piano-Forte Maker, and that all instruments of their 
Manufacture bear the fui/ inscription, “ W1Lu1AM SropApt: and Son, No. 1, 
GoipDEN, Savar8, Lonpon.’”’ This distinctive inscriptior, however, being 
often forged, they beg to add, that they will (gratuitously) enable persons to 
ascertain the genuineness of Fianos with the name of SropaxT, upon application, 
ond personally or by letter, at their ondy house of business, No.1, GoLDEN 
QUARE. 











SINGING EXEMPLIFIED, 





The only Singing Tutor, written or compiosed by 
T. COOKE, 
Bears THE ABOVE TITLE, and his SIGNATURE. 


To be had at CRAMER & CO.’s Music Warehouse, 201, Regent-street, or at 
92, — Portland-strect, Portland-place, where Mr, T, Cooke continues to receive 
pupus, 








LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 





SERVICES 
ACCORDING TO THE USE OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 





(Continued from No. 15.) 
So. Be 





LACY, (the Rev. C.) A Selection of Music from Haydn’s Masses, 
adapted to the Cathedral Service of the Church of England 18 0 


LUCAS, (C.) My soul doth magnify, Gresham Prize Composition 5 @ 
MORLEY ’S Service for the burial of the dead,.ccvessever sees 
Four vocal parts 2 0 | Organpart 1 6 


PERCIVAL’S (S.) Venite Exultemus, Nunc Dimittis, and 
Responses, -++++r++reessseprescenssersenccececescen ” 6 0 


PURCELL (in B flat.) Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie Eleeson, 
and Nicene Creed IN SCOTS. -eeeerccareaesecsessssecs 


Single vocal paris 4 6 


(in B flat) Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis, in Score...... 4 0 
Single vocal parts 2 0 


——— (in B flat) Benedicte and Jubilate, in Score.+-»e2++++++ 6 0 
Single vocal parts 3 0 

(in B flat) Cantab Domino, in Deus Misereatus, in Score 5 0 
Single vocal parts 2 6 








ee Funcra! Service,-++e se cece seeeccareccessedensesee 
——— Man that is born of a woman, funeral anthem, 4 voices 
Blessed is the man, funeral anthem, 3 voices; Thou 
knowest Lord the secrets, [part of the burial service) full, 
4 voices; Appendix, the first part of the burial service, by 
Wm. Raylton, Iam the Resurrection, ditto ; the conclu- 
sion of ditto, by Dr. Croft, I heard a voice from Heaven, 
full, 4 VOICES «eres erersceesrepese-s saeresesereee 
———-— (in G minor). Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, 5 voices ; from 
the MS. in York Minsler......ccoscoscpecccccsccccee 4 9 
——— (in D) Te Deum, additional accompaniments, by Boyce, 


§ GaletBer vo cove ec come coewecceapeecessecepeeposeccs 
Jubilate, ditto, 5 VOICen - .occnce%'> dean: ob24eens 20; 0 


ROGERS, (in D), Te Deum, jubilate, Kyrie Eleeson, Nicene 
Creed, Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis-+++++-++essereeee 


Four vocal parts 5 0 | Organpart 3 0 


ROMBERG’S Te Deum, arranged by Vincent Novello...... 
Separate vocal and orchestral paris, ....+..+210 @ 
RUSSELL, (Wm.) Mus. Bac. Oxon. Cathedral service in A..... 7 0 
Single vocal parts, 
SMITH, (John,) Mus. Doc, Cathedral Music, dedicated, by per- 
mission, to their Majesties, the King and Queen ...... 21 0 
Te Deum, 8s.; Jubilate, 3s.; the Anglesey Sanctus, Kyrie, and 
Credo, 3s. 6d.; Magnificat, 3s. 6.; Gloria Patri, 1s. 6d.; 
Nunc Dimittis, 2s.; ditto, ls. 6d.; Short Te Deum, 3s, 
6d.; Benedictus, 3s. 6d.; Gloria, 1s. 6d.; Cantate Do- 
mino, 3s. 6d.; ditto, Is. 6d.; Deus Misereatur, 3s.; 
ditto, 1s, 6d,; Venite Creator Spiritus, 12 chants, 3s, 
TALLIS, (Thomas,) the Preces, Chants, Te Deum, Benedictus, . 
Responses, Litany, Kyrie Eleeson, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, 
Gloria in Excelsis, Magnificat, and Nune Dimittis .... 


Four vocal parts 10 6 | Organ parts 4 6 
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WESSEL & CO.’s PUBLICATIONS 


ON THE 


‘CROWN DIAMONDS, (OR JEWELS,) 
: (Les Diamans de la Couronne, ) , 
AUBER’S POPULAR OPERA. 


PIANO SOLO. 

Labarre, Tue Overture (Violin separate, 1s.) ........000. 3 
each 5 
Musard, QuapRILuzs, Ist and popular set (with Cornet, &c.) 
- 2nd set ‘“‘ La Reine Catarina,” ...... 
Adam, Melange od Potpourri éiégant........0eeseeeeeeeees 
——— “ Les Delices des Diamans, 6 petit Airs....s00...+++0+ 
Burgmuller, Gr. Galop en forme de Rondeau .. 
————--——— “ Fleurs de la Jeunesse,” on Thillon’s Air...... 
Cittadini, Grand Fantasia .............0sseeerees 
Czerny, 2 Rondinos, Op. 673, No. 1 in i ichodsbandcaadok 
ZIDCS.crecccccccccccvece 
Duvernoy, 2 Rondeaux Mignons, No. 1, Ballade .......++.. 


2, Galop.csccccescce 
Herz (H.), Grand Fantasia ............++00++0+Op. 126, 
Kalkbrenner, “Souvenir,” .........00000++0+ Op. 152, 
Lemoine “Bijou,” 30th Bagatelle ......cccesseecccecece 
= Snow-Flakes,” from the “‘ Crown Diamonds.” 
° No. 1, Kelz (of Berlin) 1st Rondino ...... 
No. 2, 2nd ditto .....0.. 
No. 3, Chwatai, Polonoise and Trio ...... 
No. 4, Carcassi, *‘ Bleuette” .. 
Wolff (E,) “ Hommage 4 Thillon,” 2 Morceaux br. 
Op. 52, Divertissement .... 
53, Bolero ....... 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Bertini (H. jun.) Brill. Fantasia, ..............Op. 136, 
Cernzy (C.) Variat. br. et concertante in F. ...... Op. 680, 
Davison, the Airs in 3 Books...... ooo ee each 
Fessy, the INES 6650 55s dibs cd ce cwerecesedes 
Burgmuller, Galop en forme de Rondeau, by J. W. Davison 5 
Quadrille, 1st and popular Set (No. 53 in les Soirées 
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Wolff (E,) Grand Duet, eereeeeetes 0 00 s0seeces oc OD; 56, | 
PIANO AND VIOLIN CONCERTANT. 
De Beriot and Wolff, Grand Duo briliant,.......Op. 38, 
Klemczynski Duo, 2... ccscecsoece coesccccceee Op, 45, 4 
Labarre and rhan, Dud,++eeeseeeerveseesesOp, 119, 5 


om CSCaQqac 


cooco 


ooo 


6 
0 
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PIANO AND VIOLONCELLO CONCERTANT. 


Klemczynski and Seligmann, Duvo,........Op 45, 4 
Wolff and Lee, Grand Duo, by De Beriot, ......Op. 38, 7 


PIANO AND FLUTE CONCERTANT. 
Klemezynski, and Camus, Duo,..... ++ Op. 45, 4 
Wolf and Tulou, Grand Duo, by De Beriot,...Op. 32, 7 

‘ FLUTE PRINCIPAL AND PIANO. 
Tulou, “ Hommage a Thillon,” Fantasie,..... -.-Op.90, 5 

PIANO DUET AND HARP. 


Fessy and Holst, the favorite Overture,...secesevceseves6 


Musard and Holst, !st and popular Set of Quadrilles 5 
2nd Set from the ‘* Crown Diamonds,” 


entitled ‘‘La Reine Catarina,”.... 
PIANO AND HARP. 

Labarre (Theod,) Duo,.... coccccsccccsovccocOp. 119, 6 

Labarre and Holst, the gy 1 ee had a 

usard and Holst, !st Set of Quadrilles..............5 

ms bd 2nd Set ditto, “‘ La Reine Catarina,” 5 
ORCHESTRA. 

Auber, the favorite OVERTURE, socccescevcccsccsccccsseoe]® 

Mi the foregoing 2 Sets of QUADRILLES, «e00.. each 10 

— the same for QuinTrtT BAND,......+0+...each 6 

MILITARY BAND. 

Mohr, the favorite QVERTURE, . cccccctcvccccccvevece 12 

MM: the 2 Sets of QUADRILLES, ...eeessseeee ach 10 
TWO VIOLINS. 


Hammers (J. H.), the favourite Overrurz,........3 
wwmeemre the same for two Violins and Violoncello 4 
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. CROWN DIAMONDS=Continued. - 


TWO FLUTES. | 
Walkiers (E.), the favourite Overture,,...ess.sse++++3 0 
Walkiers and Hammers, ditto for, two Flutes and 


Violoncell0,...sseteeeseceecceceasccavessvonrs eed 


FLUTE SOLO. 
Clinton (J.), the whole of the Airs, in 2 Books,....%..- +7 @ 


TWO CORNET A PISTONS. 
Causinus, favourite Airs, No. 13 and 14 of Rudolphus’ Selec- 
tion of Duets, . eee ee ereeee whe sce iccpecstecuee am 6 
Musard, 1st and 2nd Set of Quadrilles,,...ccccessceccered 


WESSEL & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANO SOLOS. 

Buremuller, ‘‘Gems from the Crusaders,” two Rondinos % 

ein Spoh sOpera ..... +e cach 3 
Heller, (Stephen) ‘‘ Venetienne,” ..seeseereceeees Op, 52, 
“ Tarentelle,” POU UP UEEREELISSESSII TT | Op. 53, 
“* Fantasie-Stuck,” ....cecssccecsecesssee Op, 54, 
Le Fontaine,” ..cccccccccccccccssccccs Op. 55, 
* Le Kermesse,”’ PoOeRURURER IT OSE TOTO LOCC eS) 
“ Caprice br. ded. to Mr. Wm. Dorrell,...+++e0eee0 
i Oo “La Tulipe.” Rondeau, er etoreeeeeesesseses 
Mayer, (Charles) ‘Three Grand Studies, ....ccsccccccesece 
a “ Cronstadt,” Caprice elegant, Ce eeeeseeereereesees 
“Catherine,” Impromptu, +++++++++ssseccceceseces 

Rosellen “Les Rayons d’ Aurore,” eight Bijoux Matineaux, each 
Sloper, (Lindsay) “ Souvenirs Varsoviens,” second ~ * 
Schulhoff’s Works, No, 12, Scherzo, + «ceessccesecaccsce 
No. 13 ditto, ee eeeeeereeseeeesese ee 
No. 14, “ Confidence,” ...cecsecesees 
No. 15, “Chanson a Boire,” .. 2000. 
No. 16, “ Barcarolle,” .....seceeeees 
Wolff, (E.) Bolero sur ‘‘ Les Diamans de la Couronne,” .... 
Jenny Lind’s Favorites, (Polka and Galop,) eeeeereeoees 


PIANO DUETS, 
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Bertini, “ Mére et Soeur,” four petits Duos, --+++e-esseach 2 0 
Henselt, (A.) Rhapsodie in F minor, eeereseesccsceses ste 2 6 
Sloper, (Lindsay) Caprice sur deux Melodies de Meyerbeer, 
VOICE AND PIANO. 
Lortzing, No. 319, “In ebildhood J dallied,” ...ss0s++++s Z bd 
0 


Reissiger, No. 257, “ The silver-toned bird, (two Sopranos) 
Speyer, No. 314, “Farewell, and think of me,” (third of 
Pischeckh’s Songs +++e+++ 
Spohr, No. 275, “Be still, my heart,” ........++ 3 
Schubert, No.260,“ Ye stars mildly gleaming,” (with Vignette) 2 
ucken, No. 312, “ At even hour I stray,” .e.cccececeves 


VIOLIN AND PIANO, 


Kummer “La Plaisanterie,” on Parisina,........sess0008 5 0 
M “Three Nocturnos, in C A minorD,........each 2 0 


VOICE, PIANO, % VIOLONCELLO OBLIGATO. 


Kreutzer (C.), “In yonder valley,” ....esccccoveceseecs 4 6 

a ——-—= ditto, with Violin, or Horn, or Claricnet, 

in Bb eae eee eee eee tere eter ae ee eeese eeeeee each 4 0 
PIANO AND FLUTE. 


Beethoven, Sonatas newly arranged by Cuintow, 
No. 10,inC minor,. . . . Op.30,No,2, 7 6 
Mos: bite Geiss ee - Op. 30,No.8, 5 0 


PIANO, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
Thirlwall, Andante and Polonoise. - Op.10, 5 0 


WESSEL AND CO. 
67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 
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